A VITAL ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE

was a stroke of pure inspiration. With his international prestige as scientist
and sage, and his rare tact and diplomacy, Franklin quickly overshadowed
his less gifted colleagues. Genuinely appreciative of the enormous importance
of French money and supplies to the continued resistance of the patriots,
Franklin used his unique talents as a propagandist to win friends for America
abroad and his exceptional skills as a diplomat to forge the grand alliance.
And after Saratoga, Vergennes needed little prodding. "The power that will
first recognize the independence of the Americans will be the one that will
reap the fruits of the war/' he wrote. Pressed by the American commissioners,
and without, previous notice to their ally Spain, the French on January 7,
1778, approved in principle a treaty of amity and commerce and a treaty of
alliance with the United States. The latter contained two significant clauses.
Each of the Allies agreed to guarantee to the other the possessions in America
that each might hold at the end of the war. Hence France was bound to de-
fend the territory of the United States in continental North America, and the
United States was bound to come to the defense of the French West Indies.
Perhaps more immediately important, the treaty stipulated that neither party
should sign a separata peace* with the common enemy without the consent of
the other. Both of these stipulations were a source of later difficulties.

With the I'Yeneh alliance a grim reality and the peace mission a fiasco,
England now made desperate efforts to keep Spain from joining France. The
king of Spain, Charles III, and his principal minister, Count de Florida-
blanca, recognized that the revolution in America might provide a dangerous
example for "Spain's colonies in the New World and feared American expan-
sionism would be principally at Spain's cost. Despite the patient efforts of
John Jay, for two long years the American commissioner at Madrid, Spain
flatly refused to recognize the United States or provide substantial aid. Jay's
persistence annoyed Moridablanca, who caustically summed up the Ameri-
can's twin objectives as "Spain, recognize our independence; Spain, give us
more money." Even when Spain came into the war on the side of France in
1779 because England stubbornly refused to cede Gibraltar, the Spanish king
carefully avoided stipulating that Spain was fighting for the independence of
the United States. Actually, Spanish participation was more a liability than
an asset to the American cause. As an instance, France had to divert naval
strength to assist Spain's blockade of Gibraltar, which Spain had not been
able to capture from England on its own. Moreover, Spain sought frantically
to frustrate America's territorial ambitions beyond the Alleghenies.

THK commissioners of Congress courted rebuff by seeking recognition
at European courts where their presence was unwelcome. Franklin
thought it unwise to send missions to countries without any advance indica-
tion that such envoys would be acceptable. "A virgin state/' he dryly ob-
served, "should preserve its virgin character and not go about suitoring for
alliances, but wait with decent dignity for the application of others."

Aside from France, America's only successful diplomatic effort was achieved
in Holland. An immense military trade had grown up between the Dutch West
Indian island of St. Eustatius and the United States. In retaliation, England
declared war upon Holland late in 1780 and, with a few swift moves, the
British smashed Dutch shipping, seized Dutch possessions in the East Indies
and ended Dutch trade with the patriots. Nonetheless, in 1782 John Adams

The Marquis de Lafayette was 19
when he arrived in America. At
jirst the British mocked hint as
the "stripling Frenchman." But he
soon proved a skillful and valiant
officer; and when a group of muti-
nous generals conspired to replace
Washington, Lafayette supported
the man who treated him as a son.

Baron von Steuben, once an aide
to Frederick the (*reat, drilled a
rabble into an army, and more. He
shared in the hardships of Valley
Forge, helped halt the retreat at
Monmouth, and commanded the
trenches at Yorktown. Congress re-
warded his service, but not with
the lump sum that Steuben wished.
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